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PENTECOST 


EFORE the festival day of the Pasch, Jesus knowing 
that His hour was come, that he should pass out of 
this world to the Father: having loved his own who 
were in the world, he loved them unto the end”’ 
(John 13, 1). He who knew the human heart so 

well, realized to the fullest extent the need of a superior strength 
for man, should he be able to make the redemption that was to 
be wrought on the following day His own. And how well the 
Savior supplied this strength! He instituted the Sacrament of the 
strong, by which He is to nourish His own with the very body 
that was to be delivered for them, and with the chalice of the New 
Testament. 

And still more! In that ever memorable evening He uttered 
the most portentous words: “I am the way, the truth, and the 
life. No man cometh to the Father, but by me. If you love me, 
keep my commandments. And I will ask the Father, and he shall 
give you another Paraclete, that he may abide with you forever. 
The spirit of truth—He will teach you all things, and bring all 
things to your mind, whatsoever I| shall have said to you.’’—I 
am the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman. Every 
branch in me that beareth not fruit, He will take away; and every 
one that beareth fruit, He will purge it that it may bring forth 
more fruit.—I am the vine; you are the branches: He that abideth 
in me, and I in him, the same beareth much fruit’? (John 14, 15). 


He had entrusted to His disciples His work of leading man- 
kind to the Father. Often during the past three years He had in- 
structed them how they were to accomplish this sublime task. 
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They were to remain united to Him through the strength of the 
Holy Spirit. 





Then lifting up His eyes to Heaven He said: ‘‘Holy Father, 
keep them in Thy name whom Thou has given me, that they may 
be one, as we also are—And not for them only do I pray, but 
for them also who through their word shall believe in me; that 
they all may be one, as Thou, Father, in me and I in Thee, that 
they also may be one in us; that the world may believe that Thou 
hast sent me’ (John 17). 

































Now let us turn to the Acts of the Apostles to see the ful- 
fillment of these all-powerful words of the Savior. ‘““And when 
the days of Pentecost were accomplished they were all together 
in one place’ (Acts 2, 1). At the third hour, the promise of 
Christ was realized, the all powerful effect of His prayer to the 
Father made itself felt. ‘“And suddenly there came a sound from 
Heaven, as of a mighty wind coming—And they were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost, and they began to speak with divers tongues 
according as the Holy Ghost gave them to speak’’ (Acts 2, 2 and 
4). And Peter proclaimed to the assembly: “‘Jesus, whom God 
has raised again, whereof all we are witnesses, being exalted there 
fore by the right hand of God, and having received of the Father 
the promise of the Holy Ghost, He hath poured forth which you 
see and hear’’ (Acts, 2, 32-33). 


Pentecost is indeed the birthday of the Church, as the ancient 





liturgies call it. The Holy Spirit begins His mission upon earth , 
The work of Christ commences to develop. The grain of mustard 
seed, which is the least indeed of all seeds, is greater than all herbs, 7 
and becometh a tree’ (Matt. 13, 32). ; 

The words of St. Peter have touched the hearts of his hear- ® 
ers, it was the “Spirit of truth” that had spoken through him. He §  ,, 
made it clear to them that Jesus is the way, the truth, and the life S 
They therefore said to Peter and to the rest of the Apostles C 


‘“‘What shall we do, men and brethren?’’ But Peter said to them 
“Do penance, and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ, for the remission of your sins; and you shall receive 


the gift of the Holy Ghost’’ (Acts 2, 38). ul¢ 
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PENTECOST 


The entire work of the salvation of man is contained in 
these words of the Apostle, “‘Do penance.’’ The Baptist and after 
him the Savior himself had above all demanded: “Do penance, 
for the Kingdom of God is at hand.’’ Jesus had said in His part- 
ing discourse: “‘every branch that does not bring forth fruit, my 
Father will take it away.’’ Then the injunction: “‘And be bap- 
tized every one of you;’’ in Baptism the soul is buried with 
Christ and will rise to His divine life by its resurrection in Him; 
and finally, “‘you shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost,”’ by 
means of which you shall be enabled to live this divine life and be 
united to the Father through the Son. 


The Savior had said: ‘“‘Every branch in me that beareth not 
fruit, my Father will take away.’’ He, therefore, demands that 
the Christian abide in Him, live in Him, act in Him, and bear 
fruit in Him. 


His first followers carried out this injunction. ‘“‘And they 
were persevering in the doctrine of the Apostles, and in the com- 
munication of the breaking of bread, and in prayers’ (Acts 2, 
42). 


Here we have the entire program of the Christian life. Char- 
ity and the fruit of charity: to be one as Jesus and the Father are 
one. Christians are to be one, not merely in thought and senti- 
ment, in faith, in the participation in the sacraments, but also 
one by means of the same supernatural life which flows from the 
Head into the members, and which gives the spiritual fecundity 
that brings forth new branches by the Apostolate and keeps them 
united to the true Vine. Unity and Catholicity are given to the 
assembly at Jerusalem on Pentecost through the Holy Spirit. 
Peter baptizes three thousand men that had come hither from all 
corners of the earth (Acts 2, 9-11). The Apostles dispersed and 
added others to the new fold; St. Paul, filled with the Holy 
Spirit, by his ministrations drew large numbers of pagans into the 
Church. 


‘And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and they 
spoke the word of God with confidence, and the multitude of be- 
lievers had but one heart and one soul (Acts, 4, 31-32). 
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It was the dawn of Christianity; the spirit of unity, of 
charity, of genuine enthusiasm prevailed. No matter how numer- 
ous the groups of Christians become, they all are and remain off- 
shoots of the same Tree; they have Christ as the center of all their 
thoughts, aspirations and actions; they constitute one single fam- 
ily, the family of God, held together by the bond of unity and 
charity, which is the Spirit of God. Henceforth the great prayer, 
“Our Father who art in Heaven” arises from their lips. ‘That 
His Kingdom may come is their great desire and work. Their love 
for one another is genuine, no egotism is known among them; 
they have put off the old man, they are no longer of the world of 
Judaism and paganism, but are of Christ, Christians, imitating 
their Master who loved them unto the end. Realizing this, their 
sublime dignity and privilege, they return love for love in as full 
a measure as man is capable of loving his God; and in Christ 
they love their neighbor, even to the extent of placing all their 
goods into the hands of the Apostles, so that “‘all things were com- 
mon unto them "(Acts 4, 32). 


Here we have Christianity in its full vigor, at its best, as a 
result of Christ’s solemn promise on the eve of His suffering, and 
fulfilled on Pentecost by the pouring out of the Spirit of unity 
and charity. St. Paul explains it in these words: ‘‘Now there are 
diversities of operation, but the same God, who worketh all in 
all—as the body is one, and hath many members; and all the 
members of the body, whereas they are many, yet are one body, 
so also is Christ’’ (Cor. 12, 4-6, and 12). 


Centuries have passed since the first Pentecost. Today we 
are the branches through whom flows the same sap of spiritual 
fruitfulness. The presence of the Holy Ghost in the Church, and 
in each individual soul in a state of grace, is the continued fulfill- 
ment of the solemn promise of the Son of God to man. Christ 
forever remains “the way,:the truth, and the life.’”’ In Him we 
must abide and bear fruit. He had also prayed for us before leav- 
ing His own, for all whom the Father had given Him, “‘for them 
who through their word shall believe in me, that they all may 
be one, as Thou, Father, in me, and I in Thee.”’ 
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of : And just as at the early dawn of Christianity, so also today 
ner- | Christ exercises His sanctifying and unifying power only through 
off- the ministry of a visible sacerdotal hierarchy, which is guided and 
heir } animated by the Holy Spirit as were Peter and the other Apos- 
am- tles. “Who hears me, hears you.”’ 
- For us Christ is visible in His Church, in which His grace 
aes flows. It is the Holy Spirit who brings to the soul the grace merited 
a by Christ. It is He who creates us anew in Christ and gives us 
wate the germ of the divine life. He is the very life of the Church; 
pe : through Him she teaches, grows and expands. He is the ultimate 
ce and hidden source of the Church’s whole activity. This activity 
— is predominantly one of love. He, the God of charity and unity, 
their weaves the bond of unity and charity between man and God, 
-_ between man and man. 
hrist 
their And the Holy Spirit operates by means of the Church's 
com- liturgy in the sacraments, the sacrifice, in the round of ecclesiastical 
feasts and seasons. The close participation of the faithful in the 
liturgy must of necessity strengthen the bond that unites them 
as a to Christ, to His Church and to one another, so that the high- 
, and priestly prayer of Christ for unity, charity, and spiritual fruit- 
unity fulness in His Church becomes more and more a reality. The fact 
re are that in our day so many Christians are weak in their adherence 
ull in to Christ and the Church, that many even turn away from Him, 
1 the has one of its principal reasons in the lack of understanding and 
body, appreciation for the true sources of the Christian spirit, the liturgy. 
A return to the liturgy will cement the unity between member 
and Head and stop defection from the Church. The often-lamented 
y we want of charity among Christians will be remedied by a fuller 
ritual realization of the truth that all are members of the mystical body 
», and of Christ and must be held together by the spirit of unity and 
‘ulfill- charity; again this consciousness of solidarity is mainly cultivated 
Christ and quickened by the enlightened and fervent participation in the 
m we liturgy of the Church. The sense of responsibility for the souls 
- leav- of our brethren within and without the fold will once more be 
them aroused and strengthened, if the faithful will through the liturgy 
| may develop the understanding of their dignity as expressed in the 


words of the Apostle: “You are a chosen generation, a kingly 
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priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people; that you may 
declare His virtues, who hath called you out of darkness into His 
marvelous light’’ (1 Peter 2, 9). And then the faithful shall un- 
der the influence of the Holy Spirit once more resemble the early : 
Christians, and like them ask the question: ‘‘Brethren and men, 
what shall we do?”’ (Acts 2, 37). And Pentecost will continue in 

the Church, in the world, in the soul. 























JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 





CHANT—ITS MOOD IN THE LITURGY 


.. . liturgical song fills the equally important and 
honorable role of drama, now tn a narrative style, now 
illustrative and explanatory, now groaning and wailing; 
another time rising to the heights of heaven in a tone of 
jubilation, then again thanking and adoring Christ on 
the altar with the sweetness cf a minnesinger, or present- 
ing Him to the loving soul in His own words; now 
sinking alone and thoughtful into the depths of the | 
mystery, or again, with a higher and sharper tone, in- 
viting all creatures to common praise of their Creator. 
That is the function and position of liturgical song. It ' 





is, to put it briefly, the vivifying word during the prog- ‘ 
ress of the Sacrifice, the communicating language between I 
God and His people, and the people and their God at 

its completion.—SAUTER. 








NEU - DEUTSCHLAND AND GERMAN CATHOLIC 
in- : YOUTH 





































rly : NE who looks about southern Germany for signs of 
_— liturgical progress is apt to be disappointed at first 
in 


glance. On the surface of life one can observe little 
that shows a new spirit in the land. The Catholics 
in German cities appear to be much the same as Cath- 
olics in other cities. They go to Mass on Sunday, but often neither 
the church building nor the service seem to have been affected by 
the liturgical movement. 








Music is rendered in a superb manner in the churches but 
Gregorian chant is rare. The ceremonial is splendid; but it is that 
of later growth rather than the ancient tradition. For example 
Mass with the Blessed Sacrament exposed is the rule rather than 
the exception. Great preachers occupy the pulpits, but the sermons 
are not commonly regarded as part of the Mass, and very often the 
sermon is preached, not in its proper place, but after Mass. It is 
quite common to find the sermon stressed so much that it cannot 
be looked upon as part of the liturgical service which Catholics are 
bound once a week to render to God. 


True, the churches are crowded; but one feels that many of 
the people are merely passively fulfilling an obligation imposed 
upon them, the real reason of which they do not understand. The 
number of those completely participating in the Mass by receiving 
holy Communion is small in relation to the size of the Catholic 
population. Communion is quite generally received outside of 
Mass; in fact there are churches in which priests distribute holy 
Communion before and after but not during Mass. The decora- 
tions of the churches are tawdry. Sentimental statues and pictures 
give evidence of the same real, but non-intelligent and non- 
liturgical piety that one finds in America. 





But, despite all this, underneath the surface, one soon begins 
to feel in Germany that deep stirring of piety, that moving of the 
waters, which we call the liturgical movement. One hears of a 
university professor who with great patience is teaching liturgical 
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Latin to people from all walks of life. One hears of lectures, with 
crowded halls, on religious art. One hears of churches, such as St. 
Paul’s and the Ottilien Kapelle in Munich, where the liturgy is 
beautifully and completely performed. One hears of churches where 
in the morning one can participate in a Missa recitata, and where 
in the evening Vespers and Compline are sung by the people in 
German. And one hears of the Catholic Youth Movement. 




































ata. 


In the Feldherrnhalle in Munich, above the Bavarian Mili- 
tary Monument, is the inscription: ‘‘Herr, mach uns frei!’’ It was 
placed there in 1924, and can be taken as a symbol of the Catholic 
youth of the new Germany who have turned to their religion for 
help and consolation in what they term the dark hour of German 
suffering and sorrow. After the War a great depression settled upon 
the youth of Germany, upon that youth which had believed in 
the prowess of German arms and German technique. Their suffer 
ing in the War was cruel, but not crueller than the peace. They 
had no future before them. Faced by an enormous debt of repara 
tions, with impoverished resources and practically no credit, they 
not only saw no future for themseles but none for their children 
and their children’s children. Consequently they were and they are 
pessimistic, and their pessimism is mixed with despair. The suicide 
ratio has increased greatly in Germany in all classes of society. One 
sees on every side traces of poverty and despair. And as it has been ) 
said that the German universities won the war of 1870 by reflect- 
ing the opinion of the nation in the nation’s youth, so in 1919 
the universities exhibited all the feeling of the nation. The youth 
of Germany which came to the universities after the War was a 
youth which had lost both its spiritual and physical strength. The 
young men came disillusioned, dispirited, and in a great measure 





despairing. They came with bodies weak from lack of nourishment ' 
and with souls barren of hope; seeing no future before them. In ' 
the demoralization following the War, how were they to build up . 
a shattered Fatherland; how were they to fashion a Neu-Deutsch . 
land? . 

Against the demoralizing influence at work in Germany after , 
the War, there sprang up, almost as though by magic, unconnected " 
circles of Catholic youth in the German universities, whose watch- “ 
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NEU-DEUTSCHLAND 


word was: ‘‘Catholic Life for Catholic Youth.”’ Particularly in 
Aachen, Diisseldorf, Cologne, Frankfurt, and Trier were these 
circles noticeable. They first ranged themselves against the evils of 
intemperance and impurity which followed in the wake of the War, 
but gradually they enlarged their program until it became such 
that it included the whole of Catholic life. Many of the young 
men in these circles were at first extremists. Against excessive drink- 
ing they pledged themselves to total abstinence. They foreswore all 
the ordinary places of amusement. To make themselves physically 
strong, they inaugurated ‘“Koérper-Kultur,’’ or body culture. For a 
while they pursued an extreme “back to nature’’ movement. They 
let their hair grow long; they stopped using tobacco in any form. 
They set themselves to master a program which is reminiscent of 
the heroes of the early ages of the Church. 


But in the meantime they were all studying. Unsatisfied with 
themselves and with their knowledge of their religion, and feeling 
that in their religion rightly understood and properly lived was 
their hope, they turned to their religious superiors for guidance. 
They began to attend lectures on Catholic theology and philoso- 
phy, which fortunately were open to them at the universities. The 
lectures from the theological faculties in the universities, which 
formerly had been followed only by seminarians, became crowded 
‘with these young men, and with young women also. Needless to 
say, this development was closely watched by the professors and 
by the hierarchy. The priests of the Society of Jesus took a direct 
interest in the matter and, after many consultations, helped these 
young people to form the university associations known as Quick- 
born and Hochland. These rapidly grew and spread all over Ger- 
many. They included both men and women, but they were limited 
to the universities. Then, toward the end of June, 1919, Cardinal 
von Hartmann, archbishop of Cologne, taking cognizance of the 
aims of the youth in his archdiocese to build up a new Germany in 
the spirit of the Church, the mystical body of Christ, asked that 
these young people band themselves together in an association 
which was to be called Neu-Deutschland. Professor Jacob Schu- 
macher was named the first director, and Father Esch, S.J., the first 
secretary-advisor; and a home was rented for the first group in 
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Cologne, where also a constitution for a definite association was 
drawn up. 

The example of the archbishop of Cologne was quickly 
followed by the then arhbishop of Paderborn, Dr. Schulte, and 
by the far-seeing cardinal archbishop of Munich, Mgr. Faul 
haber. Then one bishop after another followed, until Neu-Deutsch- 
land was firmly established in Catholic Germany. At first the as 
sociation had considerable hostility to overcome. Priests, remember- 
ing the early extremists among these young men, were with diffi- 
culty persuaded that the aims of the association were not too 
extreme. Many of the laity thought that these young men were 
attempting too much and that they would never accomplish any 
thing worth while. There were difficulties, soon overcome, with 
Hochland and Quickborn. Professor Romano Guardini, then in the 
Rhineland, was asked to write an open letter showing that the 
purposes of Neu-Deutschland and Quickborn were identical. This 
letter allayed the mistrust between the groups, but the path of 
progress was not yet easy. These young men were at first not 
trusted; their purposes were not understood. Even their priests did 
not understand and were unsympathetic. But in spite of these 
obstacles the association grew steadily, until it is today one of the 
chief sources of inspiration to the Catholic youth of Germany, 
well supported by the hierarchy, and carrying the final stamp of 
ecclesiastical approval given it by our Holy Father the Pope, who 
enthusiastically welcomed a band from Neu-Deutschland in Rome 
and gave them his special endorsement and his blessing for the 
movement. 


The aim of Neu-Deutschland is to refashion the Fatherland in 
the Faith. This they propose to do by making themselves strong 
in soul and body. Their motto is ‘‘Instaurare omnia in Christo 
Their organization depends upon the liturgy for its life. The na 
tional association has a general director and secretary. It is divided 
into Marks, like the Marks instituted by Henry the Fowler. Each 
Mark is divided into Gaus, and each Gau into bands of three ages. 
There is one band for the youngest members, boys from the first 
year of the gymnasia, from twelve to fourteen years; then a band 
for the boys higher in the gymnasia, fifteen to eighteen years; and a 
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NEU-DEUTSCHLAND 


band for university students and for the older members, some of 
whom are now thirty years old. These bands meet once a month 
for a Missa recitata and general Communion. In vacation time 
each band makes a retreat in the house of the country belonging 
to the Mark. One of these houses is an old castle, called Burg Sto- 
berg, a huge medieval keep, which the association has rented for its 
house. But most of the Mark houses are not so pretentious. In these 
houses they make a spiritual retreat and then under proper guidance 
they take the peculiar German gymnastic exercises known as ‘Tur- 
nen’; they swim and they play, developing their bodies as well as 
their souls. They make long trips, going in groups, mostly on foot. 
When it is possible they always take a priest with them on these 
trips and they have a Missa recitata every morning. Groups of 
them have been to Rome, to Hungary, to Poland, to France, and 
to Sweden, besides their trips in Germany where they always in no 
small measure contribute to the edification of the faithful. They 
have their meeting houses scattered all over the country, where 
they read and publish, pray and play together. The association 
publishes three magazines for its members, Die Burg, for the 
youngest bands, Leuchtturm for the intermediate, and Stimmen 
der Jugend for the university and older members. The contest 
of these magazines is most interesting. In Stimmen der Jugend 
one reads articles by such men as Karl Adam and Romano Guard- 
ini, and articles on theology and philosophy by the most out- 
standing Catholic scholars of Germany. Father Esch, S.J., has 
written a history of the purposes and development of Neu-Deutsch- 
land, and they also have books such as the ‘“‘Jugend-Gruppenfiih- 
rer, for their own guidance. 


It is of course in the universities that Neu-Deutschland is 
most noticeable. Here are the youth who frequent the lectures of 
men like Dr. Grabmann and the circle of Professor Hildebrand 
in Munich. They follow the lead of Dr. Engelbert Krebs in Frei- 
burg im Breisgau. They listen in Bonn to Délger and Rademacher, 
and in Tiibingen and Berlin they fill the lecture rooms of Karl 
Adam and Romano Guardini to overflowing. The lead that Ro- 
mano Guardini has taken with these young men is like that of 
Newman in Oxford. They are attracting the attention of the na- 
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tion to themselves, and they are spreading the liturgical movement, 
understanding it in its widest and deepest sense. 


When Father Schralhammer, the pastor of St. Paul's parish 
in Munich, determined to make his parish as liturgical as possible, 
he called upon the young people of his parish to help him. He re 
ceived an immediate response from these young people who were 
quite prepared for everything. They had read the theological 
and liturgical books from Maria Laach and they were all familiar 
with the work of Dr. Pius Parsch. The fact that today St. Paul's 
parish in Munich is one of the outstanding liturgical parishes in 
Germany is due in no small measure to these young people. One 
sees them everywhere in Munich, and wherever one sees them one 
edified by their piety and faith. In public restaurants and in the 
‘“‘mensa’’ of the university one sees them saying grace devoutly 
before and after their meals, sincerely pious and quite un-selfcon- 
scious, much like the Catholic Evidence Guild Workers in England. 
But it is in the churches that one notices them the most. They 
have a Missa recttata whenever possible. They have made the 
Missa recitata, which they called a ‘“‘liturgical Mass,’’ a common 
sight in Germany. There is hardly a church in Munich where there 
is not at least one Missa recitata in the week. And there is 
no church in Munich where it is a complete stranger. To see these 
young men at Mass in the morning is a delight and an inspira- 
tion to anyone interested in the liturgy. One feels that despite 
communistic propaganda and despite the intense hostility toward 
the Church, Germany's future is safe in the hands of this Catholic 
youth, and that through it a Neu-Deutschland will be built up 
which will correspond not a little to the Kingdom of Christ. 


JOSEPH LORD 
Munich 
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“THUS SAITH THE LORD” 


HE Church does not need the Bible; it is the Bible that 
needs the Church. Conceivably the Church might go 
on in the strength of its union with God in Christ if 

all the sacred writings were to disappear as did St. 
| , Paul's epistle to the Laodiceans. The Bible would be 
utterly discredited without the Church to whose visible and per- 
petual duration it bears unequivocal witness. 

God has not pledged Himself to keep the contents of His 
divine Library extant indefinitely. We may fully expect, however, 
that the providence which has kept the Bible in human hands to 
our day will preserve it as part of the Church’s heritage even to the 
end. While it is not the most precious or the most needful of all 
God's gifts to His Church (what our Lord wrought for His 
Church and gave orally is what the Church lives by and works 
with), the Church without making of Holy Scripture a fetish will 
always cherish it as worthy of its divine Author and will never be 
tolerant of any disrespect toward the Book of books. Not indis- 
pensable, the Bible is withal most useful. All Scripture inspired of 
God ts profitable to teach, to reprove, to correct, to instruct in jus- 
tice, that the man of God may be perfect, fitted for every good 
work (2 Tim. 3, 16 f.) 

Recognizing the divine purpose of the sacred writings, the 
Church has not only drawn from them the substance of its offi- 
cial prayer and the subject-matter of its preaching, but has from 
the beginning had them read with highest honor in the house of 
God with a view to preparing the hearts of the faithful for the 
most solemn and most salutary of all religious acts, participation 
in the Sacrifice of the New Law under the headship of Christ. Still 
it is upon the indwelling of the Spirit of Grace and not upon the 
possession of Holy Writ that the Church’s power for good ulti- 
mately depends. 

On one of His visits to Jerusalem, our Lord met the chal- 
lenge of His adversaries with the words: I need not the witness of 
any man. I have a greater testimony than that of John .. . the 
very works that I do, they testify that the Father hath sent me 
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(John 5, 34). The divine Redeemer was His own best witness, 
and He made His Church to bear His image in that respect. Yet 
He was far from rejecting the testimony of the writings that were 
justly venerated as the word of God. Search the Scriptures, He said, 
they bear witness to me... If you believed Moses, you would per 
haps believe me also, for he wrote of me. How could our Lord have 
dealt otherwise with the writings He had prompted His servants 
of an earlier day to compose under His governance? Independent 
of them by nature, He deigned to glorify them as aids in His work 
of mercy to mankind. During His fast in the desert, about to enter 
upon His public ministry, He was pleased to forego the use of any 

thing but the words of Holy Scripture in putting the demon & 
flight. In the synagogue at Nazareth, He was only following a 
custom He had already formed when He read from the prophecy 
of Isaias and made His sermon an application of the prophet’s 
words to Himself. Training His Apostles, confuting His enemies 
addressing Himself to the multitude, He had recourse to the Law 
the Prophets, and the records of sacred history: How readest thou 

... Have ye not read? ... It is written... If they heed not Mose 

and the Prophets, neither will they believe if one rise from th 
dead. On the day of His own resurrection He acted on that previ 
ous word of His. It was by expounding to them in all the Scrip 
tures the things that were concerning Him that He drew back to 
Himself the despairing disciples as they walked to Emmaus. So did 
He also enlighten and hearten the Apostles during the forty days 
prior to the Ascension, opening their minds that they might under 

stand the Scriptures; and the lesson of His regard for the hol 

Books was not lost on them. 


In the first expression of the Church's mind—St. Peter’s 
sermon on Pentecost—the wonders of the present were announced 
as corresponding with prophetic prediction. The reading of Isaias 
53, 7, was made by God’s will the occasion of the Ethiopian 
prosleyte’s conversion to Christ. It was the method of St. Paul 
and of the first heralds of the Gospel generally, to go into the 
synagogues as our Lord had done, and to reason with all whom 
they might find there out of the Law of Moses and the Proph: 
concerning Jesus. Nor did they rely upon the inherited Word onl) 
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“THUS SAITH THE LORD” 


in urging the truth upon those without. To perfect those who 
already believed, they made constant use of all that had been writ- 
ten in the Spirit. And though our Lord had written nothing for 
His followers and had given them no precept to write, this did not 
preclude their being inspired, in due time and in such measure as 
circumstances demanded, to commit to writing what it pleased 
God to have communicated to His people in that way. What was 
thus composed completed the written deposit of revelation. It then 
became the function of Holy Church to distinguish the work of 
God's inspiration from the spurious imitations of it that began to 
appear, and to dispense the riches of truth from the holy Text as 
the supernatural interests of mankind might require. This most 
important work was undertaken and carried on after the precedent 
afforded by our Lord’s example and the unvarying practice of 
those whom He had directly called and commissioned. The read- 
ing of the sacred oracles and the application of their directive value 
to human life became a permanent feature of the Church’s corpo- 
rate worship. 
What St. Justin wrote of the Roman Mass in the second 
century was verified in all the Eucharistic assemblies of that time: 
On the day of the Sun, as it is called, there is a gathering in one 
place . . . and the commentaries of the Apostles or the writings of 
the Prophets are read as long as time permits. Then when the 
reader has finished, he who presides delivers a discourse exhorting 
all to imitate the glorious deeds and to heed the wholesome coun- 
sels thus set forth. Then we all rise together and offer up prayers 
..’"" A century later Origen was to tell how scriptural reading fol- 
lowed by prayer served as a preparation for the offering of sacri- 
fice in the churches of the East: “‘Because it is now the time, and 
Jesus Christ is ready at hand, vested and girded as highpriest to 
offer our supplications to the Father, rising let us offer sacrifice to 
the Father through Him.’” 
The inclusion of instructive reading (and normally of offi- 
cial comment thereon) in the rite of holy Mass is in faithful con- 
formity with God’s plan of salvation as outlined in the Epistle to 


1 First Apology, c. 67. 


2 On Isaias, Hom, 1, 5. The Christian sacrifice is offered after the manner of 
\ prayer; the instrument of its enactment is a verbal form. 
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the Romans 10, 11 ff.: The Scripture saith whosoever believeth in 
Him shall not be confounded. For whosoever shall call upon the 
name of the Lord shall be saved. But how shall they call upon 
Him in whom they have not believed? Or how shall they believe 
in Him of whom they have not heard? And how shall they hear 
without a preacher? And how shall they preach unless they be 
sent? In the life of the soul, the seed is the Word. No one can tend 
to God unless the word that issues from the divinely appointed 
ministry of teaching reaches him in some way. Whatever of God's 
truth is given out by anyone who speaks rightly of Him is re- 
ducible to the message that is carried down through the ages by the 
apostolic priesthood. Were the veice of the Church to fail, what 
those outside are dispensing without authority would soon lose 
its appeal and be forgotten. We cannot expect non-Catholics to 
agree with us in that, but there is the testimony of Truth itself in 
the words of St. Paul. 

The liturgical purpose of the first lesson’ in the Mass is to 
remind us of the Church’s mission to give to all the mind of 
Christ. The matter of the first lesson is always the message of 
divine truth as it comes to man from others of his kind, inspired 
of God indeed but still no more than human in their reaction to 
His prompting. The second lesson—the Gospel—is like the first 
a product of the urge from above working in and through’a 
human instrument, but the Gospel is a record of the sayings and 
doings of one who is not only man but very God. The part of 
man in the composition of the Gospels is only that of a chronicler; 
the subject of the writing is not one or many of those who have 
just human nature’s resources to put at God’s disposal, nor does 
it propose only what some servant of God has been raised up to 
reveal; in the Gospel God speaks His own word and reveals His 
inner life in His own human acts. It is the words and deeds of 
prophets and just men before Christ, and of the Apostles and dis 
ciples after Him, that image most clearly the work that the Church 
teaching has to do in the world today. The prime purpose of this 
endeavor is to make us perfect in the worship of God. We are 

1 The symbolism of the first lesson is well suggested by the fact that the 
congregation sits while it is being read, like pupils at school; for the Gospel all 


stand as in the presence of a superior. The Gospel is not simply a word of in 
struction; it is a literary representation of the incarnate God. 
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“THUS SAITH THE LORD” 


taught that we may pray. As Cardinal Manning summed it up: 
‘“‘Dogma is the source of devotion.” 


At first, it would seem, what was to be read was taken from 
the Old Testament or the New at the celebrant’s pleasure. Years 
elapsed before there was anything but the Old Testament to read, 
and when the New Testament did appear, the writings of the Old 
had been so long used to win souls to Christ that it was held in 
the same affection and reverence as the clearer and fuller message 
of salvation vouchsafed in the New. Naturally, however, as it were, 
there came to be an arrangement whereby part of the Old Testa- 
ment (known as the Prophecy) was read first; then something 
from the Apostolic writings other than the Gospels (once called 
the Apostle, now the Epistle); and lastly as much as might be 
thought expedient from one of the four Gospels. That arrange- 
ment, to which many an ancient document testifies, is now alto- 
gether obsolete except on the respective Saturdays of the Ember 
weeks and a few other days.’ The seven lessons of the former are 
a vestige of the pannuchis, or all-night vigil. 

Besides the text of Holy Scripture, the letters of eminent bish- 
ops might be read during the liturgical offices, and also ascetical 
works like the Shepherd of Hermas, but for the most part these 
latter were excluded before long. In some places they were being 
mistaken for divinely inspired works, and fomentors of heresy 
were taking advantage of the current practice to smuggle their own 
tainted fantasies into the spiritual life of the faithful. There was 
a time, too, when the Acts of the Martyrs (Passiones) were read 
for general edification, but the pious imagination got to work 
improving’ the authentic records with a riot of fabulous elabora- 
tions. Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the 
Church began to put under strict censorship whatever was to be 
read at public worship. The decline of official instruction (which 
has never got back to what it was in the beginning) may be traced 

1 While the various rites were in process of assuming a fixed form, there 
was great diversity of custom with regard to the accessory elements of the su- 
preme liturgical act, the offering of sacrifice. Origen tells of a plurality of lessons 
in the third century. Etheria informs us that in Jerusalem (4th century) the num- 
ber of lessons and of homilies following them retarded the beginning of the sacri- 
ficiai Oblation exceedingly. In this matter, as in all others, the early Roman Church 


was a model of supernatural good sense. May its spirit dominate the liturgical 
life of the Church, and that soon! 
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to the days when the alliance of pietism with infidelity made re- 
pressive measures an imperative necessity. 

In the Roman rite, from the sixth century, the number of 
lessons has been limited to two for ordinary occasions—one of 
them being always the Gospel—with three or more for certain 
penitential days. According to the present Roman use, even on 
feast days, the first reading may be from the Old Testament or the 
New, always under the same general title—Lectio. The prophecies 
of the Paschal vigil are no exception to this rule since they belong 
to the baptismal service rather than to the Mass.’ 

Originally the Church calendar was a very simple affair, there 
being no special observances except those of the Pasch and of Pen- 
tecost. Then came the anniversaries of the Martyrs in the respective 
places of their sepulture. This development seems not to have af- 
fected the arrangement of matter for the readings from Holy Writ. 
The Scriptures were read and commented upon book by book in 
more or less continuous sequence. Then as other feasts of impor- 
tance were introduced into the Church year (e.g., Christmas and 
Epiphany), the discourse being on the event commemorated, the 
choice of the lessons was directed to provide a suitable text for the 
preacher. In time all festival days came to have appropriate se- 
lections from Scripture assigned to them, either common to all of 
a class or proper to the feast in question.* Our venerated associate, 
Msgr. Holweck (R.I.P.), has already dealt adequately with the 
lessons for Lent.’ 

The present custom of having the first lesson chanted by the 
subdeacon at a solemn Mass is apt to form in us the impression 
that it was always thus. The fact is that, until the eighth century 
we have no certain evidence of any such usage. Of course, a devel- 
opment of that sort might be in progress long before being ex- 
plicitly recorded. The giving of a mandate for the reading of the 
Epistle was not part of the ordination of a subdeacon until well 
into the Middle Ages. For centuries all the lessons, including the 





1 St. Gregory the Great reduced the number of these prophecies from twelve 
to six; Frankish ascendancy in the early Middle Ages made the number twelve 
again, and so it has remained ever since. 

2 The Sunday epistles (with a few notable exceptions) have no special rela- 
tion to the respective days on which they are read. 

% Orate Fratres, vol. I, nos. 4 and 5. 
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“THUS SAITH THE LORD” 


Gospel, were read by clerics appointed by their bishop to the office 
of lector.’ The very earliest references to liturgical reading show 
that the celebrant was not the one who did the reading, nor is 
there anything to indicate that priests or deacons read the lessons, 
at least during the first three centuries. The rule by which the cele- 
brant is now required to read every lesson, whether it be chanted 
by another or not, is a provision resulting from the introduction 
of the Missa privata, the Mass with only one minister in attend- 
ance, and he permissibly a layman. The first lesson at a Missa can- 
tata (High Mass, as we call it) may be chanted by a lector if one 
of that order be available, and the Old Testament lessons for the 
Ember days and the Offices of Holy Week may be sung by lectors 
even though clerics in major orders be present. 


In the Roman Pontifical there is still preserved an admoni- 
tion to the prospective lector not to fail in his task through heed- 
lessness or trifling with the text to be read. Once upon a time, boys 
were admitted to the lectorate as a first step toward the reception 
of Holy Orders, and there are little specks of evidence here and 
there in the literary remains of the Patristic period tending to prove 
that some of these promising youngsters carried their immaturity 
into the ambo in a way that merited sharp reproof from their 
elders in Christ. Lectors there were, it seems, whose itch for what 
stage folk call the comic relief made them incapable of always 
handling rightly the word of God. But the boys did not hold their 
own as readers very long. The reading of the Gospel got to be re- 
served to the deacon, the subdeacon took charge of the only other 
lesson ordinarily read, and the lectors became the schola cantorum 
with choral singing as their only function at Mass, except on the 
infrequent occasions when the vigil in its primitive form was sol- 
emnly observed. 


When our Lord was beginning His public life, the reading of 
the Bible was the central feature of divine worship in the Jewish 


1 Induction into the office of lector was quite informal in the beginning, but 
greater care was taken then to prove the suitability of the candidate than later on. 
St. Cyprian (d. 258) defends his promotion of a boy to the lectorate on the ground 
that the youth’s merits more than made up for his lack of years. Nothing (wrote 
the saint) could be more fitting than that the voice which had valiantly confessed 
Christ under torture should give out during the divine Mysteries the Gospel by 
which the martyrs are made, or that one should advance in the service of God 
from the rack to the pulpit (Ep. 33). 
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meeting-houses, the synagogues. The synagogue service, dating only 
from the Babylonian captivity, was not strictly speaking, like the 
ritual of the Temple, part of the Mosaic dispensation. Indeed the 
synagogue was in its origin something of a substitute for the Tem- 
ple. Among the enslaved and dispersed people of God it exercised 
the impulse of the pious heart to seek life in every word that pro- 
ceedeth from the mouth of God. Such a system of prayer and in- 
struction as it realized could and did pass with little alteration into 
the perennial life of the mystical Spouse of Christ. 

Our Lord himself might be said to have adopted it on be- 
half of His Church. And if before His time the reading was usually 
followed by explanatory comment or pious exhortation, much 
more would we expect such a practice to prevail once our Lord had 
laid upon His Apostles the injunction to teach all nations until 
the end of time. The written Word has been and is to the apos- 
tolic ministry what the prophets and scribes of old, from Moses 
to St. John the Baptist, had been to the preaching of the Kingdom 
by its divine Founder and everlasting Lord. The inspired scribe 
was sent to be of service to the preacher who must also be sent. 
Origen gives us primitive Christian thought on this point very 
strikingly when he speaks of the Holy Scriptures as ‘‘the divine 
readings,’ but of the sermon as ‘‘the word of God.’” 

The seed of all supernatural opportunity is the word of 
God. Even the unconscious infant depends upon it, for if faith 
were lacking in adult mankind, no one would think of having a 
child baptized. Now faith (to render Rom. 10, 17 exactly) ts 
from preaching, the preaching that ts by command of Christ. Out 
of the treasury of divine Wisdom, the Church as a teacher skilled 
in the lore of God, draws for the good of all new things and old. 
Its findings are new because they are nicely adapted to every need 
that may arise in the ever-changing course of human life; they 
are old as having the unalterable consistency of perfection. The 
Church owes it to the worth of God’s message to give out His 
word of inspiration and of solace, of warning and encouragement, 
in the holiest of places and at the holiest of times. Besides, the good 
Seed will not bear fruit unto life everlasting unless the soil into 


1 Tenth Homily on Genesis. 
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which it is cast has been duly prepared and is carefully tilled after 
the sowing. The Church has never yet failed to follow our Lord's 
example in conjoining holy reading and instruction with prayer 
and sacrifice, and it never will. Of old the Scriptures were never 
read publicly without comment. If the precedent of antiquity can- 
not be followed in its entirety, at least a ceremonial reading of the 
sacred Text is always insisted upon.’ 


But can nothing be done to make this obligatory reading 
more than a formality? Why should it not be made to serve the 
purpose of edification for which it was given so prominent a place 
in Holy Mass? If the lessons are read only in Latin, but few can 
share in the blessing they are intended to impart. Not many of the 
faithful are able to make their way in life and at the same time 
acquire or hold on to a classical education. Moreover, the prescribed 
reading is toward the altar and away from the congregation. No 
doubt there are good reasons for the Church’s departure from the 
method of its first thousand years. But there is nothing to prevent 
one’s reading the lessons directly to the people, in a language that 
they understand, on days other than those of precept, especially at 
Masses for the dead, at the marriage Mass, and at other observ- 
ances in community and parochial life according to their liturgical, 
and not their merely personal or local, importance. Why not try 
this, at least for the Gospel? It is not often expedient for one priest 
to attempt introducing a change, even when it is clearly for the 
better. But perhaps here and there some kind of start—if it be only 
of sentiment—might be made in the right direction. This little 
service to God’s honor and His people’s good might bring a richer 
access of grace to the Church’s labors than our poor sight is able 
to envision. 


RICHARD E. POWER 
Springfield, Mass. 


1 We are in great need of an inexpensive, practical, thorough set of com- 
mentaries on the whole Bible for clerical students and priests; an international 
collaboration of experts, one for each book. We must have Catholic works in 
English like The Speaker’s Commentary and The Expositor’s Bible if we are to 
use the written Word as freely and as effectively as we might. 
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THE ETERNAL CHALICE 
A COMMENTARY ON THE NEW OFFICE OF THE SACRED HEART 


(Translated from the French of the Benedictine Nuns of St. Bathilda’s Priory, 
Vanves, Seine, France.) 


OR the Church, even more than for individuals, or 
for any other society, grace may consist in time and 
circumstance, and the Church is careful not to let 
such an opportunity pass. The Holy Ghost, soul of 
the Church, cannot be found wanting. He breathes, 

regardless of any obstacle, at the hour of His divine wisdom and 

knowledge, which is always the hour of His love. 

The Church’s compositions in the nineteenth century are 
as much inspired by the Holy Ghost and worthy of our acceptance 
as those of the first, the fifth, and the twelfth. They are the true 
nourishment of the soul, its infallible manual of guidance and di- 
rection. 

The mere fact, therefore, of the composition of a new Office 
for an existent feast is a lesson from which we should profit. The 
liturgical composition of such an Office is likewise a new source 
of life offered to our zeal. 

It is not only to the interest of the faithful, it is also their 
duty, to discover what has led the Church to compose a second 
Office of the Sacred Heart. Comparison of the spirit which chiefly 
pervaded the old Office with that which pervades the new, medita- 
tion on the most important texts of the new one—these things 
can yield indications of Holy Church's desires in the matter. 

Our wish in these few pages is to seek some of those indica- 
tions. 

Why does the Church offer us a new Office of the Sacred 
Heart? Is it perhaps because she has established an octave of that 
feast? Of course; but why has the Church given a ‘“‘privileged 
octave of the third order’’ to the feast of the Sacred Heart, which 
had none until 1928? Is it not because the Bride of Christ, our 
Mother, felt that the moment had come when the Redeemer’s love 
must be more honored in its essence and source; and that the 
faithful, already prepared for it, should know this love better in 
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THE NEW OFFICE OF THE SACRED HEART 


order to implore it more earnestly, to live on it, and to reflect it 
more fully than in the past? 

By raising to a higher grade the liturgical setting of the feast, 
the Church would fix the attention of all Christians, nay, of all 
mankind, on the Heart of Christ; would arouse and develop their 
love for Him; would guide this knowledge and love into a path 
precisely indicated by the choice of texts which appear in the new 
Office. 

As everyone knows, the feast of the Heart of Jesus is the 
feast of Christ’s love, of His immaterial Heart in the moral sense 
of the word; and, be it boldly said, of His material Heart too, 
of the organ where the emotions caused by love reside, or at any 
rate, are echoed, and which in Christ is worthy of adoration, to- 
gether with His whole human nature, in consequence of the hy- 
postatic union. Superficial critics were indignant at what they 
called the realism and novelty of this devotion. But there is no 
more offensive realism in imagining a kiss inwardly or actually 
given ‘‘with a kiss of our lips,’’ to the Heart of Christ, than there 
is realism or absurdity in kissing the feet of a crucifix or the 
hand that scatters grace and favors. There is no more blameable 
realism in so doing than in the gesture of Mary Magdalen, kiss- 
ing and watering with tears the Savior’s feet; no more than in the 
gesture of John when he rested on the Master’s bosom—a fact 
recorded in his Gospel as of great importance; no more than in 
the ineffable and adoring tenderness with which the Virgin Mother 
wrapped in swaddling clothes the hands and feet of her Child, 
the Son of God who was born for us. 


Far from being a ‘“‘carnal’’ sort of devotion—and some have 
seen fit to describe it thus—devotion to the Sacred Heart is es- 
sentially spiritual, and spiritualizes all those devotions which are 
related to the Savior’s humanity. 





The feast of Corpus Christi has for its aim to honor the 
Sacred Body of our Lord living in the Eucharist—‘‘Pange lingua 
. corporis mysterium.’’ Devotion to the Five Wounds of our 
Lord involves our pity for all His sufferings. These two feasts 
form a tribute to the love and compassion that are due to the 
moral and physical humanity of Christ. 
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Devotion to the Sacred Heart seeks first, and essentially, the 
initial source of all those sufferings, of that mystery of self-devo- 
tion, and finds it in the uncreated love of the Word for His Father 
and for man. It recognizes that love first made Christ’s heart throb 
and suffer—the heart, that vital organ which is the first thing to 
be formed in the human embryo—and it shares with that organ 
the grateful worship given to the love itself. 

If the Word had redeemed us otherwise than by the Incarna- 
tion, which was the way chosen by eternal Wisdom, this feast of 
love, unlike those which are dedicated to the Body of Christ, 
could still have existed. It could perhaps still have been called 
‘the feast of the Sacred Heart,’ for we can speak of the divine 
only with our poor human words. If the Word had been made 
flesh but had not suffered for us, the feast recalling those suffer- 
ings would not have existed, but the feast of His Heart would 
none the less have had a raison d’étre. Yet we would not have had 
as object of our love a suffering love manifested at the cost of 
pain; and surely that would have meant one treasure less! 

But the Word was made flesh. He shed His blood. He gave 
it to us to drink, He offers it to His Father at every hour of the day 
and night. Priest and people surround the chalice, the sacred vessel 
in which the precious Blood rests for a few moments, with deep 
and tender reverence. The first chalice, however, through which 
there passed unceasingly for thirty-three years the Blood of Christ, 
as an offering to His Father and a sign of mercy for us, is the 
Heart of Christ. 

After glancing at these mighty realities, let us leave unnoticed 
the reverence universally accorded to the hearts of great men, or 
of those reputed great, and to the urns containing their ashes. 
These considerations could indeed justify us but they are far be- 
low the reasons which we have considered. 


So the Church, far from repressing devotion of the Sacred 
Heart, desires to develop it more and more. She wishes that every 
Christian should come to understand and to share the emotion of 
St. John, who reckons among the greatest moments of his life 
those he spent on the Master’s Heart, and that when he saw the 
opened Heart shed its last drops of blood and water. This was 
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in the first century. We should share the understanding of St. 
Augustine, who declared, in the fourth century: “It was opened 
and not pierced, because this Heart was to be a dwelling.’”’ We 
should share the unifying spirit of St. Bonaventure in the thir- 
teenth century, who, inspired by St. Bernard, a son of St. Benedict 
in the twelfth century, exclaims in pages that challenge all the cre- 
ations of human love: “‘O Jesus, my brother and my friend... 
[ love Thee with Thy Heart which is also mine.’’ We should share 
the intuition of St. Gertrude, another child of St. Benedict, who 
says: ‘The Heart of Jesus is the lyre which I use to praise God and 
to intercede for mankind.’’ There are many other words of hers 
that might be quoted, and which deserve, as a reward for their 
wisdom and fervor, the Lord’s words: “‘If anyone seeks me, he 
will find me in the heart of Gertrude.”’ 

The Church has always desired, and still ardently desires, 
that we should share the loving and generous compassion of the 
admirable Margaret Mary, the apostle of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart in modern times. 

That is why the Church draws our attenticn more and more 
to the feast of the Sacred Heart and gives us for our meditation 
a newly composed Office, into which she puts all that is strongest 
and tenderest in her love for Christ. 

By adding St. John, St. Augustine, St. Bonaventure, St. 
Gertrude, and St. John Eudes to St. Margaret Mary and Blessed 
Claude de la Colombiére, we can realize the two main forms of 
devotion to the Sacred Heart: the love of delight in contempla- 
tion, and the love of reparation. The first always leads to the sec- 
ond, and the second can produce the first. It is after all this second 
devotion which was practiced by the Holy Women when they 
wept over the sufferings of Jesus on the way to Calvary; and the 
Lord tried to make them pass from pity for his own sufferings to 
pity for the mystical torment of His Heart, laden with a great 
love, which was unable for a few hours to give all glory to His 
Father and light to all His people. ‘‘“My God, why hast Thou for- 
saken me?” (Mat. 27, 46). 


The old Office with its invitatory, Christum passum pro 
nobis, emphasizes the pity due to the Savior’s passion. That of 
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the new Office, Cor Jesu vulneratum amore nostri (“‘Come let us 
adore the Heart of Jesus wounded for love of us’’), at once draws 
the attention, less to the painful facts than to their cause—to the 
Heart, and to the Heart as the victim of love. 


The new Office insists more on the Savior’s pity for man 
that on man’s pity for the Savior. Christ’s cries of love for us are 
more frequent in this Office than in the old, and they are taken 
from the life of Jesus before His passion. 


On the one hand, the Church wishes men to look more 
closely at the loving Redeemer dwelling amongst them. She wishes 
them to share the conversations of Christ as He lived with Mary 
and Joseph, as He lived with the Apostles, as He lived like one of 
them, as He lived a simple life, apparently commonplace, but con- 
sumed by a love which revealed itself in tender intimacy before 
sacrificing itself by the Passion and the Cross. 

On the other hand, the Church’s guidance aims clearly at 
making us rise to the sources of redeeming love, and by the love 
of Christ, to draw man’s gaze even to the bosom of the Trinity, 
as is shown in the Antiphon for the Benedictus. 


(To be Continued) 





The liturgy, in fact, fulfills a double office. It 
is first of all and principally the authentic form of the 
service of God, of perfect adoration; it is at the same 
time a school for the formation of servants of God, of 
perfect adorers in spirit and in truth who seek God. 
In this latter aspect, and by reason of the former, the 
liturgy embraces and directs within the pale of the 
Church all that has to do with the instituting of new 
Christians—CANON RAUX. 
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SACRAMENTALS 
THE SACRAMENTALS IN AGRICULTURE 


AN requires signs and ceremonies to impress him. It 
is a natural tendency. He seeks for symbols in nature, 
he speaks and acts metaphorically, and attaches to 
things material a moral menaing. Not being a pure 
spirit, he can raise his mind to invisible things only 

by means of things created and visible. Long ago the Church rea-} 
lized that she must speak in the language of the multitude; she 
must appeal to the mind and heart of the poor and unlearned, 
who are able to read only by Nature’s book. Yet the formulas 
cf her blessings are couched in such terms that the learned can 
verily find a storehouse of treasures while the intellect lowliest in 
capacity can grasp its import. Our wise Mother the Church takes 
men where they are and speaks to them of what they know. This 
is especially true of the formulas which we classify as agricultural 
sacramentals. Most of these blessings were given to the faithful 
centuries ago, when many of them were not far advanced in the 
art of reading. The poor peasants understood the various blessings 
and drew from them great benefit. And at the same time this 
language of images, this language of action, this language for 
primitive folk, supplied matter for meditation even to the most 
cultivated. 








What farmer centuries ago did not value highly the proces- 
sion on Rogation Days? We still have the very same formulas 
today. On these days the fruits of the earth are blessed. Every 
farmer must undergo many hardships and much fatigue to pre- 
pare the ground for the seed and plant the grain. This is all he 
can do; he must leave the rest to the providence of God. How glad 
he should feel when an occasion offers itself to draw down upon 
his fields and grain God's blessing in order to have an abundant 
harvest! A splendid oportunity offers itself at the Rogation Day 
processions. The Church, by means of one of her ministers, blesses 
the fields and the growing crops. Not only the farmer, but every 
devout Christian should take part in this procession, for all ul- 
timately depend on the farmer. With great confidence every one 
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should sing the antiphon: ‘‘Arise, O Lord, help us and redeem us 
for Thy name’s sake.’’ Then the Litany of All Saints follows. 
At various stations the litany is interrupted and the priest prays: 
“O Lord, deal not with us according to our sins. Neither requite 
us according to our iniquities. Crown the year with Thy blessing 
and with Thy benefits. And let the fields be filled with fertility.”’ 
Several other versicles are recited and then follow three very beau- 
tiful prayers. The last is of particular importance as it is speci- 
fically the prayer for the protection of the crops. The other ora- 
tions serve as a preparation for this final prayer, which may be 
rendered thus: ‘““We beg of Thy goodness, O almighty God, that 
the fruits of the earth which Thou dost deign to nourish by means 
of temperate breezes and rain, may be penetrated by the dew of 
Thy blessings; grant also to this epople ever to thank Thee for 
Thy gifts; that the fertility of the earth may enrich the hungry 
with an abundance of good things, and that the poor and the 
needy may celebrate Thy glory. May the blessing of almighty 
God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, descend in plenty on the 


' fields and on all these good things and remain forever. Amen.”’ 


Every farmer reading over the prayers of this blessing will be only 
too anxious to attend an dalso to take an intelligent part in it. 

In the ages of faith no seed was sown or planted except it 
first received a blessing from the Church. This petition for the 
protection of the seed took place twice a year, in spring and in the 
fall. The more elaborate blessing is the one which takes place on 
the Nativity of our Blessed Lady. In the Old Testament the first 
fruits were always offered to God. The first part of this more 
lengthy prayer refers to this precept and then begs God in His 
goodness and mercy to make this seed fructify, in order that it 
may be of benefit both to our body and to our soul. 

Growing fruits can also be sanctified. This formula, though 
very short, is of extraordinary beauty: “‘Bless, O Lord, the growing 
fruits (name them) and grant that we who eat of them in Thy 
holy Name may enjoy health of body and mind.”’ If mice, locusts, 
grasshoppers, bugs and worms threaten to destroy the crop a spe- 
cial deprecatory blessing and exorcism may be said to banish 
these vermin. 
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At the first flush of the ripening harvest a solemn dedication 
to God of fruit and grain takes place. The sixty-fourth psalm is 
recited. This hymn of thanksgiving was written for the Jews to 


be sung at one of their festivals at Jerusalem. Verses of it are:/ 


‘Thou hast visited the earth and watered it, Thou greatly en- 
richest it. Thou preparest their corn: for thus mayest Thou pre- 
pare it: drench its furrows; press down its ridges; soften it with 
showers; bless its sprouting. Thou hast crowned the year with 
Thy goodness . . .the pastures of the wilderness drip and the hills 
are girded with joy . . . and the valleys are covered over with 
corn.’’ Will a farmer who has every reason to feel grateful refrain 
from thanking God when he utters these words with the priest? 
Three prayers follow. In the first two prayers reference is again 
made to the practice of offering first fruits. The petition is for 
protection against diabolic and other evil influences. The third 
and last prayer offers praise to God for having on this day lifted 
the Rod of Jesse, the Mother of our Lord Jesus Christ, from 


among mortals and placed her above the angels and saints. The! 


grain and fruit is then sprinkled with holy water and incensed. 


Even after the grain is harvested Mother Church is not satis- 
fied; she extends her solicitude still farther. Carefully reading her 
list of blessings we find one for a granary and the grain in it. The 
prayer first of all thanks God for bestowing His blessing on man; 
then follows the petition that God protect this grain and not al- 
low the owners of these gifts which they have received from the 
hand of God to lose their eternal salvation because of attachment 
to these temporal goods. 


Animals, the farmer’s particular concern, also have blessings 
of their own. Everything the farmer has, his herd, flocks, and 
poultry, all can be dedicated to God. Those animals which are 
the servants of man in particular have received special attention 
from the Church. A long prayer dedicates their stables to Heaven's 
protection. In it reference is made to the two animals, the ox and 
the ass, that stood at the manger of our Lord on Christmas night. 
Mention is made of how the ox knew its Owner, and the ass the 
manger of his Lord. Even the food for the animals has a blessing. 
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Salt and hay have special formulas, and pastures on which the 
herds and flocks feed have their benedictions. 

No one realizing the great importance of the Mass is at all 
surprised to find a formula in the ritual for blessing bees. The labor 
of the bees produces an object that is necessary in every Mass, 
namely the wax of which the candles are made. It is a strict rule 
that at each Low Mass two candles must be burning. Strikingly 
does the Church make mention of the fact that the labor of the 
bees is used in the greatest act of the liturgy, the Mass. God is 
asked that the bees be preserved from everything that is harmful 
to them and that the fruit of their labors may redound to the 
glory of the three Persons in the Trinity and of the Blessed Virgin. 

A small animal which receives a very striking blessing is the 
silkworm. What a deep impression such a blessing must make on 
recent converts to the faith in China! At first one wonders how 
it happened that this little creature received such a wonderful 
blessing. Centuries ago this littke worm was introduced into 
Europe. Not long after, a blessing for it was formulated in the 
course of which occurs this prayer: ‘“‘O God, Creator and Ruler 
of all, who in the creation of animals didst give them the power 
of propagating their species, we beseech Thee that you bless, nour- 
ish, and increase them in order that your altars and faithful serv- 
ants, adorned by their labor, may give Thee glory.” 


Under this caption of agricultural sacramentals may be in- 
cluded the blessing for a mill. This prayer also is a little gem: 
“Omnipotent and eternal God, who, because of the punishment 
of sin, hast said ‘in the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat thy 
bread,’ bless this mill which has been constructed to grind grain 
in order to make bread for our sustenance; deign to appoint for 
it an angel of light and defense.’’ What farmer does not desire 
to see his labors blessed, to obtain a plentiful harvest? Could any 
better means be desired than these blessings the Church offers him 
to petition God for His good favor? Farmers should be told about 
these blessings and encouraged to ask for these various benedictions. 


BEDE SCHOLZ, O.S.B. 


Conception Abbey, Mo. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN ITALY (CONTINUED) 


(Report read at the First International Liturgical Congress in Antwerp, 
July 22-27, 1930.) 
HAT then is the actual state of the liturgical move- 
ment in Italy? 

In the French review, La Vie et les Arts Litur- 
gique, 1920, Dom Buenner of the Abbey of Mar- 
seilles, at that time resident at Chiari near Brescia, 

speaking of the liturgical movement in Italy, recognized the vig- 
orous beginnings of a liturgical rebirth, and said that he enter- 
tained great hopes for the future. 

In 1924 Abbot Caronti, in the periodical Scuola Cattolica, 
testified to the encouraging progress of the liturgical movement and 
its influence upon Christian life in Italy. And justly so. But what 
can be said about it now? No one doubts that progress in some 
way is still being made. But is it such as the beginnings led us to 
believe? 





If we were obliged to believe what a number of foreign perio- 
dicals have recently written about us (e.g., the Liturgische Zeit- 
schrift, I, no. 6; Orate Fratres, January, 1930; Stimmen der Zeit, 
June, 1929) then we should have to answer in the affirmative. 
Personally, however, I would not dare to confirm their opinions 
without making some modifications. 


In fact, two extremes must be avoided in passing judgments 
in such matters. There are, namely, those who, always tending 
towards pessimism, see everything black and deny any progress 
whatsoever; and there are those who, too easily mistaking their 
every desire for a reality, see everything in a favorable light. But 
the truth is that the progress of the liturgical movement in Italy, 
after its first easy victories, has now slackened its pace consider- 
ably. This opinion happens to be entirely in accord with that ex- 
pressed not long ago by Dom George Zunini in the Seelsorger, a 
periodical published in Vienna. 

Allow me to explain this more in detail. The first phase of 
liturgical rebirth. the period namely of planting and early growth, 
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which brought with it the acknowledgment of the existence of the 
movement and the populariaztion of the fundamental ideas under- 
lying the liturgy at least among the clergy, seems now to have 
come to an end in Italy. But there is yet a second phase, a most 
difficult and very slow one, a period of ripening and bringing forth 
of fruits, during which liturgical knowledge must be transmuted 
into practical life for the entire Christian people. 

Many of the faithful, lay people of course, having penetrated 
the spirit of the liturgy, are now praying and living according to 
this spirit. But these are comparatively few in number. It is there- 
fore still a matter concerning only individual consciences, and not 
a universal, social, popular conscience. This, then, explains the 
great lack even of material participation, on the part of the major- 
ity of the faithful, in liturgical functions and sacred chant, and a 
still greater lack of spiritual or interior participation on their part, 
for they are often quite absent in spirit from a rite taking place 
before them. 

As for the rest, it is a sad fact that in our churches, both sec- 
ular and regular, especially in the larger cities, there is often a ten- 
dency not only to obstruct the restoration of the ancient and sol- 
emn offices of the Church, but even to shorten them and to sup- 
press, for example, the chanted Mass and Vespers. 

The practice of the dialogue Mass is likewise something very 
limited and sporadic, even in colleges for boys and girls, in schools 
conducted by men and women religious, and in seminaries. It is 
not a rare thing to hear said among us what has already been men- 
tioned at this congress by representatives from other countries, that 
active participation of the faithful at holy Mass is only a disturb- 
ance and a source of disorder and distraction. 

There are, in my opinion, a number of complex causes for 
this retard in the rebirth of liturgical life in Italy. I shall attempt 
to explain them as clearly and briefly as possible. 

The principal cause is perhaps a psychological one, the par- 
ticular character of the Italian people. Liturgy in practice, to be 
good, demands order, precision, method, dignity, qualities which 
are just the opposite of the spontaneous, vivacious, and unrestful 
character of our people. 
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THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN ITALY 


It is precisely on this account that it often becomes very dif- 
ficult among us to subject the faithful to that harmonious, disci- 
plined action and dignified bearing which the liturgy always calls 
for. For this same reason much patience is often required to train 
even the servers at the altar. For this reason, too, the faithful in 
our churches love to sing in a loud voice without that due moder- 
ation which liturgical chant, and especially plain chant, requires. 


Evidently the natural beauty of the country and the mild- 
ness of the climate, which are strong incentives to seek the joys of 
outdoor life, have a very great influence upon the character of the 
Italian people; but for the greater part it is rather a matter of 
proper training and culture. Was not the Roman liturgy, so sober 
and majestic in its most intimate structure, born, I might say, on 
[talian soil? It ought therefore also be possible for us to arrive at 
a perfect observance of the liturgy. Only time and patience are 
needed, since there is question here of educating not only a few 
individuals or groups of persons, but the entire mass of the people. 


In this regard some differences (which, for all that, can be 
observed in almost all countries) are still to be noted between the 
inhabitants of Northern Italy and those of the Southern provinces. 
I am not here speaking so much of differences of character due for 
the most part to the natural differences of place and climate, as 
rather of differences in training more or less advanced, of culture 
more or less diffused, and of local traditions more or less deeply 
rooted. Taking all this into consideration, the people of Northern 
Italy, in their entire complexity, are perhaps more immediately 
prepared for a liturgical formation than the people of the South. 


Another quality called for by the liturgical life is the habit 
of leading an interior life, for the liturgy is a conversing of souls 
with God, and proceeds more from the interior to the exterior 
than from the exterior to the interior. But our people, let it be 
said, acquire their piety more from the senses and sentiment than 
from a reflex conscious activity, and are therefore more readily im- 
pressed by that which is perceived by the eye or the ear than by 
that which is contemplated by the mind alone. From this we can 
readily understand why, in the church and at sacred functions, 
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they manifest a certain complacency in the theatrical. It is there- 
fore necessary to make every possible effort to bring back these 
souls to a correct equilibrium so that what is external will not 
harm that which is internal. 


Let me add that among the people of Italy there is often a 
lack of adequate knowledge of religion, be this simple religious 
training or a consciousness of the true basis of religion. On the 
other hand, complete liturgical life, or even a minimum of it, pre- 
supposes at least an elementary knowledge of the dogmatic con 
tent of the liturgy. Well and good, this knowledge can be acquired 
and will certainly be acquired by the Italian people. But for this 
too, much time and patience will be needed. 


Furthermore, in some regions, before any positive efforts can 
be made toward religious education, it seems to be indispensably 
necessary to eradicate the evil growth of superstition and profanc 
usages. In such places the greatest solemnities are often accompanied 
by popular celebrations, particularly public dances, which com- 
pletely destroy that atmosphere of serenity which is required to 
bring out the true values of the liturgy. Worse yet, in some places 
the religious ceremonies themselves, especially processions, are often 
defiled by profane and superstitious practices which might almost 
be called pagan survivals. Two well known pictures by Paolo Mi- 
chetti, J] Voto and II Corpus Domini, represent only too well two 
such episodes in the life of the Abruzzi. Events of this kind also 
gave more than one occasion to Gabriele D’Annunzio for the most 
vivid, albeit most deplorable, descriptions of religious practices in 
Italy. In order to eliminate such abuses, which at times offer a 
most interesting and picturesque spectacle or which again are often 
the remnants of an ancient folklore, great pastoral courage is re 
quired, particularly when the faithful are divided into factions 
which contend and struggle with each other for the primacy of 
their particular church or statute. Many bishops have already cour 
ageously engaged in a war against these abuses. But it is a hard 
and difficult task, as can be seen from the pages of L’Amico del 
Clero (The Friend of the Clergy), of Siena, which has done much 
towards bettering conditions by writing against these popular ex 
cesses during the last few years. 
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THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN ITALY 


I would finally mention another cause of the slow progress 
of the liturgical movement among us, the lack, namely, of a nat- 
ional organization (as is found, for example, in Belgium) for 
promoting liturgical action and developing and directing it in the 
whole of Italy. Indeed, we have neither a national liturgical so- 
ciety, nor even any local liturgical organizations, except the one 
at Milan, where a special society called the Amict del Rito Ambro- 
iano (Friends of the Ambrosian Rite) has been organized in con- 
nection with the Ambrostus review. 

* 


By pointing out only the difficulties which the liturgical move- 
ment encounters among us, I have possibly persuaded some of you 
to think that we can hope for little good to come from the liturgi- 
cal rebirth in Italy. Such a conclusion would however be false, 
because difficulty does not mean impossibility. Then, too, there are 
serious indications which permit us to believe that a sure and last- 
ing victory of the liturgical idea in our country will not be long 
in coming. 

The first of these indications is the undeniable reawakening 
of the Christian spirit and of spiritual life in general among our 
people. This being the case, the passing over from a reawakened 
sense of the spiritual, in whatever form it may present itself, to a 
liturgical spirituality cannot fail under the present circumstances. 

Another indication is a more and more increasing adequate 
knowledge of religion, or, as has already been said, a religious cul- 
ture which is slowly spreading more and more, and the gradual 
manifestation of greater religious consciousness. This must neces- 
sarily pass over into a consciousness of the important role which 
the liturgy plays in all Christian life, and hence also to the prac- 
tical living of the liturgy. 

A further indication is the appearance of a more active social 
consciousness, contrary to the individualistic spirit which was at 
first prevalent. This has also been brought about to some extent 
by the intensified formation of a national consciousness which the 
present government is striving to attain. 


ADRIANO BERNAREGGI 
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Sa IJ SOU 
= "THAT CHRIST BE FORMED IN ALL" = PIUSX_ 


WITH OUR With the liturgical revival, liturgical processions 
READERS again come into their own. It is the mind of the 
Church that these processions be fostered and pro- 
moted. Whilst forbidding the introduction of new processions, 
the Church prohibits the transferring or abolishing of the cus 
tomary ones (Codex, canon 1294). It is her wish that those which 
have fallen into desuetude should be revived, and that the faithful 
as far as possible take part in them, and with ‘“‘modesty and rever- 
ence proceed with order and decorum” (canon 1295). 

It would seem that in our own country, “with its incessant 
minimizing of every form of corporate devotion,’’ the revival of 
the traditional liturgical processions as so many social acts would 
be a most desirable thing.’’ Devotion and enthusiasm for a com- 
mon cause tends to fall off unless we have the feeling of being 
loyally supported by all. That confidence is engendered and in 
creased, and enthusiasm is fostered, when all join together and 
give expression in an explicit way to our loyal adherence to one 
another. One of the best ways of doing this is by marching in pro 
cession.”” (V. Rev. Gaul: Procession. ) 

In many parishes a quasi-liturgical procession is held on the 
Rogation Days preceeding the feast of the Ascension of our Lord 
The special intention of the Church on this occasion is that during 
the springtime, the time of sowing, God’s blessing may make the 
work of the laborers fructify in the land. These processions, no 
doubt, will bring great spiritual and temporal advantages to priest 
and faithful. 































Pentecost directs our special attention to the unity and con- 
tinuity of the Church. The Holy Spirit is the bond of unity be 
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tween Christ, the visible sacerdotal hierarchy and the faithful. This 
unity finds expression in the three organisms: Church, diocese, 
parish. The parish is the normal Christian millieu for the indi- 
vidual faithful. The priest will take special pains to foster and 
strengthen the parochial spirit among his flock by means of the 
liturgical revival, that all may be one with their visible leaders and 
their invisible Head as Christ is one with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit. The Novena to the Holy Ghost made by priest and people 
as preparation for Pentecost will aid much in strengthening the 
bond between flock and shepherd. 


Before this issue of Orate Fratres appears some of our schools 
will have closed their doors. Priests have accustomed themselves 
to celebrate daily Mass during vacation time in nearly empty 
churches. Even on Sundays not a few of the faithful make light 
of missing Mass. These facts ought to give rise to serious reflection. 
Would our people, young and old, not be more eager to attend 
holy Mass regularly on all days of obligation—yes, even on week 
days—if we had thoroughly initiated them into the sublime mys- 
teries of the Sacrifice of the Altar, if we had trained them to “‘pray 
the Mass’’ with the priest, to take a real active and personal part 
in the Mass, thus exercising their great privilege of membership 
in the mystical body of Christ? 


A zealous advocate of the liturgy from one of our Eastern 
cities recently sent us a leaflet which he had prepared and distrib- 
uted to all his parishioners. The following excerpts from the leaf- 
lets speak for themselves: ““Today and every Sunday till February 
1, 1932, all parishioners, adults as well as children, will assist at 
holy Mass according to the mind of the Church. This assistance 
at Mass can be realized in only one way, namely: by active parti- 
cipation with the priest and with Christ in the holy Sacrifice—in 
other words, by ‘praying the Mass.’ 


“Now, to make this active participation in the Mass real and 
personal and fruitful—to render it possible and easy for everyone 
to ‘pray the Mass,’ The Leaflet Missal will be handed to you free 
of charge on each Sunday throughout the year. Be sure to use the 
Missal during the Mass, following the Mass with the priest. After 
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the first year of this intelligent and wholesome practice, I will let 
you, dear parishioner, be the judge of its immeasurable value and 
its undreamt-of fruitfulness. By that time you will know to your 
great spiritual satisfaction and comfort what it means to actively 
share in offering the holy Sacrifice with Christ and His priest. Holy 
Communion will be given at the proper time, that is, after the 
priest's Communion (this again is the mind of the Church). With 
eyes on one’s Missal or on the action of the Mass there will be n 

gapping around, no rattling of Rosary beads (Rosaries will be 
used at other times, not during Mass), distractions will be reduced 
to a minimum, and your neighbor, as well as yourself, will ‘pru 

the Mass’ well. 

“Take an active part in offering the Mass, the highest public 
prayer of the Church. For your own private prayers and devotions, 
being those of mere man, are weak, faulty, insufficient, finite; your 
‘praying the Mass,’ being an act united with that of the God-man 
on the Altar of Sacrifice, is strong, faultless, adequate, infinite. Save 
your private devotions for other times, for they have their place 
and their value. But, in assisting at Mass, prove to yourself and to 
your neighbor that you are consciously exercising your great privi- 
lege of membership in the mystical body of Christ. 

‘This is our great objective for 1931——our hope, our aspira 
tion. And nothing could be more pleasing to the Heart of Christ 
who is at once Priest and Victim in the Mass.”’ 

Oo 


THE LITURGICAL APOSTOLATE IN PRACTICE 


EARLY LEADERS (CONTINUED) 





The stage was set for the first liturgical efforts in Father B's 
parish. Pastors, sisters, and school children were kept busy doing 
their respective share of the work. A good deal of enthusiasm was 
evident on all sides. One might have thought that preparations 
were being made for a great impending church event. Prayer and 
singing practices occurred daily in the school auditorium. From his 
study in the rectory Father B. could hear the children with their 
merry voices recite the set of Mass prayers which he had selected 
for them. He had changed his original plan and had decided to 
have the children of the two upper grades recite the Latin prayers 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


which hitherto had been said by the altar-boys. He argued that if 
some boys can learn the prayers in Latin by heart, all the children 
of the higher grades ought to be able to read them from a copy. 
The results justified his decision. With each succeeding day he was 
able to note an improvement in the recitation, till after a lapse of 
ten days the children seemed advanced far enough to try their first 
Missa Recttata. 


He himself attended the last practice which took place in 
church. He satisfied himself that all would go well; before closing 
he lauded teachers and children for their ze2l in preparing them- 
selves for a better participation in the sacred mysteries and added 
a few appropriate explanations and words of encouragement. A 
Eucharistic hymn was rehearsed, and the following Sunday was set 
as the date for the first public dialog Mass. 


The children, naturally elated over their achievement, had 
spread the good news of the coming event throughout the parish. 
It was just as natural that parents, brothers, and sisters of the chil- 
dren were eager to attend the children’s Mass on the following 
Sunday. And so it happened that the attendance at early Mass was 
unusually large. 


The leaflets containing the prayers to be recited in Latin and 
English had been quietly distributed when Father B. proceeded 
to the altar. The priest with a loud voice opened the prayers at 
the foot of the altar: Introtbo ad altare Dei (‘I will go in unto the 
altar of God’’). Ad Deum qut laetificat juventutem meam (‘‘Unto 
God who giveth joy to my youth’’) was the significant answer of 
the youthful chorus. Father B. was thrilled at this joyful opening; 
so were the teachers, the children, and the adult parishioners. The 
keynote had been given, and the beautiful prayer-dialogue con- 
tinued to the end practically without a flaw. The slow and devout 
recitation of the Confiteor exercised a special charm upon the con- 
gregation and elicited an act of sincere contrition in their hearts: 
such is the force of the Church's official prayers. The Kyrie Eleison, 
the triple cry for mercy, intensified the interior sentiment of sor- 
row and humility. The Gloria in Excelsis, prayerfully recited in 
the vernacular, raised the contrite soul heavenward to the praise of 
the most High and His Son, Jesus Christ. It at once became evi- 
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dent to all, young and old, that this new method of assisting at 
holy Mass was vastly superior to the former when the Rosary was 
recited or each one attended to his own private prayers. One felt 
that a close bond between the priest at the altar and the faithful 
in the pews had been established; even the adults realized that this 
Mass was “‘their Mass’’ more than any other Mass ever had been 
theirs, although they had not been able to join in the prayers of 
the children. 


Father B. delivered the first of a series of sermons on the 
august Sacrifice of the Mass. He felt unusually inspired, and with 
eloquent words explained the great privilege the faithful had in 
taking a really active and personal part in the sublime offering of 
Jesus, their Savior, upon the altar. He told his people how in many 
places of Europe Catholics had adopted this method of assisting 
at holy Mass according to the mind of the Church and how bene- 
ficial it had proved for their spiritual life. No doubt in the future 
this practice, which had been so well known to the Christians of 
the early Church, would gradually be revived throughout the 
Catholic world. Then it will come to pass that ‘‘the faithful, not 
as outsiders or dumb spectators, but as understanding truly, and 
also penetrated by the beauty of the liturgy, shall assist at the 
sacred functions’ (Pope Pius X). At the end the pastor praised 
the children and their teachers for their holy fervor and invited 
the adults henceforth to take an active part in the celebration of 
the Mass even as the children were doing today. 

After the services the parishioners freely expressed their de- 
light with the new method. Several of them even asked the teach- 
ers to procure a copy of the prayers and songs for them, for they 
were eager to join the children in their recitation and chanting 


In the afternoon of that day Father B. went to assist his 
neighbor in the confessional on the occasion of the Forty Hours 
Devotion. There he met several cther priests from parishes in the 
neighborhood. Father L. inquired of him about the progress of 
his new scheme. Quite triumphantly he described the first public 
Missa Recitata he had had in the morning, told of the impression 
it had made upon himself and his people. It was easy for him to 
observe that his fellow pastors who had listened to his story with 
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much interest could within a short time be won to adopt the new 
plan of assisting at Mass according to the mind of the Church. 
Father B. was eager to have the priests attend such a dialog Mass. 
He therefore invited them to his Forty Hours’ Devotion which 
was to take place in the early part of Lent. 

(To be Continued. ) 

Oo 
“IT AM THE VINE, YOU ARE THE BRANCHES” 


(CONTINUED) 





“You are a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood’’ (Peter, 
2, 9) is no empty word. Christ forms of redeemed humanity His 
mystic body. The ordained priest is the consecrated instrument of 
Jesus Christ, the Highpriest, delegated to the divine cult. The 
faithful are called to a certain participation in the priesthood of 
their Head in virtue of Baptism and Confirmation. Hence the 
repeated appeals of Popes Pius X and XI for active participation 
in the “divine mysteries’’ on the part of the people. The doctrine 
of the mystical body of necessity emphasizes the priesthood of the 
people. The faithful will again realize their dignity as members 
of Christ and sharers in His priesthood, if they are taught to asso- 
ciate themselves with Christ and His ordained minister in the lit- 
urgy of the Church. Their share in the priesthood of their Head 
may be explained as follows: 

By Baptism you became branches of the Vine which is 
Christ. St. Peter calls all Christians ‘‘a chosen race, a kingly priest- 
hood”’ (1 Peter 2, 9). Through the unction which was given you 
at Baptism you were made sharers in Christ's priesthood. It is but 
proper that all who become branches of Christ, the Vine, also in 
some measure participate in His priesthood. Of course, the priest 
who has received the special Sacrament of Holy Orders alone has 
the power to offer to God a real Mass; but you, as baptized Chris- 
tians, have the right and duty to join the ordained priest in offer- 
ing the holy Sacrifice. In holy Mass it is Christ who offers Himself 
to His heavenly Father by the hands of the ordained priest, in the 
name of the whole Church. It is therefore but proper that all 
Christians, as branches of Christ and members of the Church, join 
themselves to this Sacrifice. 
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It is for this reason that the priest during Mass, frequently 
turning to the people, salutes them with the words Dominus Vo- 
biscum (‘“The Lord be with you’’), whereupon you should an- 
swer, Et cum spiritu tuo (‘‘And with thy spirit’’). And after the 
Offertory the priest again turns to the people and says, ‘Pray, 
brethren, that my sacrifice and yours may be acceptable to God 
the Father almighty.’’ It is the sacrifice of priest and people. You 
should then answer with the server: ‘““May the Lord accept the 
Sacrifice at thy hands to the praise and glory of His name, to our 
benefit and to that of all His holy Church.’’ Even when our Lord 
is present after the words of the Consecration, He still continues 
to act in the person of the priest and united with all the faithful 
of His Church: Christ desires that all should offer Him as their 
Victim to God the Father. 


Whenever you assist at holy Mass and join the Highpriest 
and all the Church in offering the Victim to God, you do the very 
best thing that any Christian can do here upon earth; and you 
may be sure that this act will bring you the greatest benefits. But 
if you go to Mass and say prayers of your own choosing instead 
of using the sublime prayers of the Church, and, still more, if you 
neglect to offer the Sacrifice together with Christ and His priest at 
the altar, you deprive yourselves of all these benefits. It is also 
very important to remember that all who offer the Sacrifice should 
if at all possible partake of the spiritual Banquet prepared by God 
for them. This you do when you receive holy Communion after 
the priest at the altar has communicated. By this partaking of the 
divine Victim at holy Mass you become still more closely united 
with Christ, the Vine, and He with you, the branches, as He said: 
‘He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me 
and I in him’”’ (John 6, 57). 


By joining Christ in His Sacrifice, you will learn to realize 
more fully the meaning of your Baptism. For through Baptism 
you obliged yourselves to die to sin, to self, and the world and 
to live to Christ so as one day to be glorified with Him in eternity. 
This demands mortification on your part, in order that the life 
of Christ be manifested in you. Only through these sacrifices or 
mortifications can you become worthy to fulfill your functions as 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


a ‘‘royal priesthood"’ in this life and to join the Highpriest in the 
glory of His eternal Kingdom. 

Let this then be your firm resolution, a resolution which you 
will renew each time you go to holy Mass: I will take a real active 
and personal part in the sublime offering of Jesus Christ, my Re- 
deemer, upon the altar. For I belong to the chosen generation, to 
the kingly priesthood. I am a branch of the Vine which is Christ, 
the eternal Highpriest. 





oO 


THE LITURGICAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


Teachers, choir directors, and church organists are in particu- 
lar the persons for whom the summer school has been organized. 
They can not, as is evident, acquire the technique of their profes- 
sion during the six weeks from June 26 to August 5. But they can 
imbibe so much of the liturgical spirit and practical information, 
that they go back to their tasks with a better understanding of 
their duties, with a fuller appreciation of their opportunities unto 
spiritual good, with a consoling consciousness of the dignity and 
eternal value of their labors: yes, we must admit, also with keener 
impatience for the abuses and contradictions which, like weeds in 
a garden, can only gradually, and never entirely, be eradicated. 

We hope to see a growing attendance at this summer school 
and similar institutions in other parts of the country. To see the 
promise and to enjoy the blessings of such liturgical training is to 
be a better child of Mother Church. 


Oo 





LITURGICAL The London Tablet is making a sort of peaceful 
BRIEFS war on pastors and choirmasters whom it terms 
““waverers” or ‘‘defeatists,"’ in whose churches the 
bad old ways are still followed in matters liturgical. The editors 
of the Tablet receive many accounts of liturgical progress from 
places in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, even from far-off Uganda, 
where priests and people do their best “‘to pray and to praise in 
the words of the sacred liturgy and with the Church’s very own 
music.’’ These accounts, the editors state, are not only read with 
care but are preserved and privately mentioned to waverers and 
defeatists. “‘If these things can be done in Uganda, why can they 
not be done in England?” 
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The Rev. Father Dominic Willson, O.S.B., of St. Anne’s 
Priory, Edge Hill, Liverpool, England, in conjunction with the 
Archdiocesan Musical Commission, has been appointed by the 
Archbishop of Liverpool as organizer and inspector of plainsong 
in the archdiocese. Father Willson will devote all his time to this 
new task. 


Father Edwin V. Hoover, who studied music in Rome and 
also in other centers of Gregorian chant, such as Solesmes and 
Ratisbon, has been appointed musical director of the Holy Name 
Cathedral, Chicago, Illinois. He had been director of the Quigley 
Seminary Plain Chant Choir, which is heard at the Cathedral on 
special occasions. The Catholic Youth Organization of the city 
under the leadership of Father Hoover and other prominent musi- 
cians is making special efforts to develop the musical talent which 
is to be found in the parishes of Chicago whose people are of for- 
eign origin. 

The Reverend Mahoney, who had hitherto directed the choir 
of the Holy Name Cathedral, has been appointed the new rector 
of Quigley Seminary. Both these appointments auger well for the 
still greater development of church music in the archdiocese of 
Chicago. 


The Rev. Eugene O'Malley, C.S.P., director of the Paulist 
Choristers in Chicago, plans to organize a permanent resident 
school for choir boys as the nucleus from which boy choirs may 
be recruited for the entire archdiocese o icago. At present Father 
t ted for th t hd f Ch At t Fatl 
O'Malley is teaching potential choirmatsers, who will be able to 
take up the work of directing choirs in the various parishes. 





The Rev. William R. Lawler, O.P., pastor of St. Peter's 
Church, Memphis, Tennessee, has barred in his church all songs 
that are of a worldly nature and not Catholic in sentiment, such as 
“The End of a Perfect Day,’ “‘Face to Face,”’ ‘‘Beautiful Isle of 
Somewhere,”’ “‘O, Promise Me,’’ “‘Love’s Old Sweet Song,” ‘I 
Love You Truly,”’ “‘At Dawning,”’ ‘“The Palms,” etc. These un 
Catholic songs are still heard in some Catholic churches at wed- 
dings, funerals, and other services. 


















Father Raymond, O.S.B., director of the monastic choir of 
St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, Pennsylvania, writes in the 
Catholic Observer of Pittsburgh: “‘Much good already has been 
accomplished by the Music Commission of the diocese of Pitts- 
burgh. Renewed and increased interest in the beauties of Gregorian 
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chant is evidenced by the many questions heard from Catholic 
organists on all sides.”’ 


The Rev. A. Gits, S.J., writes in the London Universe: 
‘The latest number of the Acta Apostolicae Sedis publishes a de- 
cree of the Holy See which contains a significant gesture regarding 
Church music. For the sake of good example to the rest of the 
world it is decreed that in future whenever a Cardinal pontificates 
in Rome the liturgical music is to be Gregorian chant, and that 
whenever any other form of chant is used it must be unaccom- 
panied (solis vocibus). 

‘This action on the part of the Holy See is a further indica- 
tion of the Holy Father's determination to give practical effect to 
his constitution of December, 1928, which declares that the Greg- 
orian chant must take first place in the music of the Church, that 
liturgical singing must be restored to popular use by the faithful, 
and that the human voice, unaccompanied, is the best mode of 
praising God in liturgical functions, and that the organ, if used, 
should not predominate or oppress the human voice. 

‘“Plainsong is unobtrusive, quiet, prayerful and grave. It is a 
graceful chanting of sacred words and a ‘handmaiden to the lit- 
urgy.. Those who make the effort to adjust their attitude of mind 
in loyalty to the wishes of the Holy See will be delighted when 
they begin to appreciate the chaste beauty of the chant properly 
rendered. They will no longer sigh after the ‘flesh pots’ of worldly 
music which has so long distracted attention from the liturgy.”’ 


Under the direction of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. d’ Herbigny, S.J., 
of the Oriental Institute, Rome, a congress of prayer and studies 
for the Christians of the East will be held at Syracuse, Italy, from 
April 26 to May 3. The congress will devote itself to the consid- 
eration of various aspects of the Eastern liturgy, and the religious 
ceremonies in connection with it will be carried out in the Roman, 
Greek, and Slav rites. The purpose of the congress is prayer and 
study for the conversion of the schismatic Christians of the East. 
An Oriental chapel has recently been blessed in Rome for the use 
of the priests of the Eastern rites. The solemn liturgy at this occa- 
sion was celebrated according to the Eastern rite, the beautiful 
Slavonic chants being rendered by the students at the Russicum. 


Donald Attwater, one of the associate editors of Orate Fra- 
tres, has published a book containing an excellent collection of 
prayers from the various Eastern liturgies. These beautiful prayers 
ought to prove of benefit to all friends of the liturgy. 
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The Dr. K. F. McMurtrie, agent for Orate Fratres in South 
Africa, continues his energetic work of promoting the liturgical 
movement in South Africa. In another social course which was 
held under his direction he lectured on ‘“The Psalms in Catholic 
Worship.’” He made an eloquent appeal for the singing of Vespers 
in Latin. In the early days of the Trappist missionaries a book 
containing the service of Vespers in Latin and Zulu had been 
printed, copies of which are still extant. After the lecture, Vespers 
of the Blessed Sacrament in Zulu were sung by the lecturer and his 
choir of seven boys, interspersed with short commentaries on the 
psalms and hymns. 


The Association of Catholic University Students of Germany 
(Akademikerverband), held liturgical conventions during Holy 
Week at the abbeys of Beuron; St. Joseph, Coesfeld; Gruessau 
Silesia; Maria Laach, Rheinland; Neresheim, Wuerttemberg; Sek- 
kau, Steiermark. 


A Liturgical Week was held at Tarente, Italy. The first day 
had been reserved to the clergy for consideration of the holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. During the rest of the week the program com 
prised three parts: the daily Mass with explanation of the holy 
Sactifice from the ascetical point of view, in the afternoon two dis 
cussions on the ‘‘Spiritual Life in the Liturgy,’’ and in the even- 
ing instructions for the laity on living with the Church. Abbot 
Caronti of Parma conducted the course in the morning. 


The liturgical course which had been so sucessfully started 
last year in Turin, Italy, will be continued this year. Liturgical 
ceremonies, especially those of holy Mass, will be the subjects 
of study. 


The Rt. Rev. Bishop of Rodez, France, has published a 
Pastoral on Sacred Music of which the following points are es- 
pecially noteworthy: In the seminaries the study of the Gregorian 
chant shall be obligatory for all students. An examination must 
terminate the course. A Gregorian Day comprising a course in chant 
will be held annually in the presence of the Commission for Chant 
and under the presidency of the bishop. 


The Rt. Rev. Bishop Ginisty of Verdun on February 9 read 
in his Cathedral the Apostolic Constitution of Pope Pius XI on 
Church Music. In the afternoon of the same day he in person held 
a practical conference on the execution of the liturgical chant, 
which was followed by a rendition of chants alternated between 
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the seminary choir and the faithful that had come from the dif- 
ferent parishes of the city. 


Canada had its first Liturgical Week at Ottawa from April 
6 to 10. The Dominican Fathers worked together with the Com- 
mittee of Christian Art in preparing the program of the week. 
Dom Gaspar Lefébvre and Dom Anselm Veys of the Abbey St. 
Andrew, Belgium, had been asked to take charge of the event. 
‘Intelligent and Active Participation in the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass’’ was the general theme under consideration during the week. 

His Grace Archbishop Forbes pointed out the importance of 
the first Liturgical Week in a letter to priests and people. Explain- 
ing briefly the history of liturgical weeks the archbishop contin- 
ues: ‘“The truly splendid efforts made by our parochial churches 
in the faithful execution of the rites of the Church according to 
the liturgical rules, soon revealed the possibility of carrying on seri- 
ous work. The all too heedless-of-the-altar manner in which our 
people continue to hear Mass, shows the necessity of a fundamental 
liturgical education. This work of liturgical instructions, which 
ought to be carried on by the clergy and educators, and for which 
we carefully prepare our youth in our seminaries and houses of 
learning, could hardly be accomplished without concerted effort 
in its practical initial movement. Even this practical initial move- 
ment could not be entered upon in a well ordered and serious way 
without recourse to fundamental liturgical forms, effective guid- 
ance, and some sort of training. It has been seen that nothing 
would better favor this work than the activities of the liturgical 
weeks, activities that have been known to produce such fine results 
in other countries, in giving occasion to the clergy and to the faith- 
ful to appreciate from its very practice, the value and the beauty 
of liturgically executed prayer. The idea of a liturgical week, held 
in Canada, thus sprang up one day from an interchange of views 
on the part of priests. Encouragements have come from all sides: 
from the reverend pastors and superiors of home institutions, as 
well as from those of other dioceses; bringing, besides their moral 
support, the first financial support.— —- — 

‘We should be pleased to see large numbers of the faithful 
from all parts of the diocese flock here to take advantage of the 
illuminating instructions of the Liturgical Week. We especially 
invite thereto the school-masters and school-mistresses, the chapel- 
masters, the church singers and musicians, and, needless to say, 
the reverend members of the clergy, who will afterwards make it 
their duty to convey to their faithful the fruits of what they will 
have seen or heard. Let us, by fervent prayer, prepare for the suc- 
cess of the Liturgical Week, which is a grace from the Lord, not 
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only for ourselves, but for our entire country, called as it is there- 
by, to more thoroughly impregnate itself with the spirit of holy 
Church, even with the spirit of our divine Lord Himself. Let us 
reflect on the importance of the liturgical movement in our coun- 
try, where it is necessary to teach our people, who still pray so 
well, to make their prayers as efficacious as possible by uniting 
themselves with the very soul of the Church.” 


oO 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY. By 
Donald Attwater. With an Introduction by Francis J. Vaughan, D.D., 
Bishop of Menavia. New York: The MacMillan Company, 1931. 562 pp. 
Price, $4.00. 





Mr. Donald Attwater, an accurate and indefatigable worker, is the 
general editor of this volume. To the readers of Orate Fratres he is 
well known through the series of articles on the “Oriental Liturgies,” 
which he is contributing to our review. With the help of prominent 
priests he has now given us the Catholic Encyclopaedic Dictionary, which 
will be welcomed by priests, religious, and lay-people as a valuable work 
of quick reference and by non-Catholics who wish to get some infor- 
mation on matters Catholic. Words, terms, names, and phrases in com- 
mon use in philosophy, dogmatic and moral theology, canon law, liturgy, 
institutions and organizations of the Catholic Church are given brief, 
clear and concise treatment. The author himself states in the Preface 
to the work: “The book looks primarily to present-day belief, practice, 
teaching, opinion; and therefore history, exposition and apologetics are 
strictly secondary and subordinate; biography naturally is given very 
little consideration.” On the other hand, as is to be expected, unusual 
prominence is given to the liturgy and to the Churches both Catholic 
and dissident of the East. This fact will give the work a special value 
in the eyes of the many priests and lay-people interested in the liturgy 
and the Eastern Churches. We feel certain that the book will become 
a favorite reference work in public and private libraries and schools. 


j. kK. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to 
The Liturgical Press. Mention of them here does not preclude 
more extensive notice later: 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., 15-17 So. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. Rev. P. J. 
Gearon, O.C.C., D.D., B.A.: Catholicism: A Religion of Common 
Sense. 2nd edition. 217 pp. 1930. Cloth, $1.35 net. 
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